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THE    C  S  E   AND    A  B  U  S  E    O  F    I'  H  I  L  ()  L  O  G  Y. 


By  the  Rev.  Fatiiek  A.  G.  Mouk  e,  O.M.I. 


{Kciui  Mntr/i  ^tli,  iSi^i^.) 


We  frequently  hear  in  scientific  circles  of  craniometry  and  other 
anthropo!oj;ical  measurements  ;  our  literature  is  full  of  descriptions  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  different  peoples  ;  their  social  f)rganization 
is  detailed  and  their  psychological  attainments  studied,  while  the 
arch;eoloj;ist  never  tires  of  submitting  the  claims  of  his  favorite  science 
to  our  consideration.  Yet,  when  it  is  a  question  of  determining  with 
precision  and  without  fear  of  error  the  ethnic  differences  upon  which  is 
based  the  distribution  of  inankind  into  distinct  races,  philology  alone  is 
entitled  to  unqualified  confidence  and  respect.  In  other  words,  philology 
is  the  best,  nay,  the  only  safe  criterion  of  ethnological  certitude. 

This  proijosition  I  have  repcatedl\'  formulated,  and  ni)'  first  intention, 
on  being  asked  to  contribiiti'  my  mite  towards  the  fund  of  information 
which  is  to  become  the  Memorial  Volume,  was  to  try  and  put  it  beyond 
the  possibility  of  cavil.  Proofs  of  the  fallibility  of  the  other  branches  of 
ethnological  science  are  many  and  weighty.  They  could  readil\'  bo 
presented  for  the  appreciation  of  the  indulgent  reader.  Circumstances 
however,  have  arisen  whereby  I  have  been  led  to  abandon,  or  at  least 
postpone,  such  a  course  in  favor  of  more  timely  considerations. 

Let  it  suffice,  just  now,  to  state  b\'  way  of  an  a  fortiori  argument  that, 
not  only  is  language  the  best  criterion  of  racial  differentiations,  but  it  can 
even  be  represented  as  greatly  subserving  the  ends  of  history  through 
architology  and  mxthology.  Had  not  Champollion  and  Sir  Henry 
Rawlin.son  previously  familiari/xd  themselves  with  the  dialects  of  ancient 
Egypt  and  Ass\ria, those  hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform  inscriptions  which 
for  ages  had  puzzled  legions  of  savants  would  still  wait  for  a  philologist 
equal  to  the  task  of  deciphering  them.  And  why  is  it,  I  may  ask,  that 
the  researches  of  the  Americf  n,  French  and  German  scientists  relative  to 
the  Maya  and  other  abor.^inal  characters  have  not  yielded  more 
practical  results  ?  Let  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  an.swer  for  me.  In  the  ca.se 
of  the  former,  it  is  largely,  he  says,  "  because  none  of  the  interpreters  have 
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mafle  themselves  familiar  with  the  Ma>-a  language."  *  I  lence  it  becomes 
apparent  that  there  are  cases  when  archiuoiogy  can  see  but  through 
phil()log\''s  eyes. 

On  the  other  hand,  inore  than  once  the  identity  of  two  single  w  urds  or 
names  in  the  course  of  m\ths  proves  of  the  greatest  moment  in  suggest- 
ing the  relation  or  affinity  of  the  two  nations  among  whom  the  myths 
obtain.  Such  homon\my  may  become  an  incentive  to  further  researches 
which  may  ultimately  be  crowned  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
Sometimes  an  antiquated  phra.se,  a  few  archaic  words  no  more  under- 
stood may  prove  a  most  valuable  clue  in  tracing  out  unsuspecteil  racial 
affinities,  in  such  cases,  therefore,  philology  is  also  a  useful  aid  to 
mythology. 

But  if  the  importance  of  its  services  is  hardl}-  su.sceptible  of  exagger- 
ation, it  must  be  confessed  that  philology  is  a  double-edged  weapon, 
inasmuch  as,  in  the  hands  of  an  injudicious  inquirer,  it  may  bring  forth 
nothing  but  futile  and  imaginary  results.  More,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
cognate  science,  its  degree  of  usefulness  depends  on  the  amount  of  dis- 
cernment displayed  b)-  the  .scholar.  Hence  the  necessity  of  strict  and 
well-observed  rules  in  establishing  linguistic  comparisons.  Most  of  my 
readers  possess  facilities  for  reference  which  1  am  far  froin  enjojing  in 
m)"  retreat  among  the  natives  of  Northern  Hritish  Columbia.  Yet 
I  fancy  that  it  may  not  be  suggestive  of  too  great  presumption  on  my 
part  simply  to  note  in  a  cursory  way  those  self-evident  principles  the 
ignoring  of  which  I  have  personally  remarked  as  leading  to  fal.se  and 
unwarranted  conclusions,  especially  with  regard  to  the  American 
aboriginal  tongues.  The.se  maj-  .sound  as  so  many  truisms  to  .scientists 
within  reach  of  well-filled  libraries ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  repetiticMi 
of  such  truisms  may  be  of  use  to  readers  liable  to  reproduce  the  errors  1 
shall  presently  denounce. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  to  carefully  distinguish 
in  a  language  that  which  is  e.s.sential  from  that  which  is  merely  acci- 
dental. And  here,  at  the  outset,  we  are  confronted  by  two  ancagonistic 
schools:  the  lexical  and  the  grammatical;  the  one  relying  chiefl>-  on 
words  for  proofs  of  racial  affinities,  while  the  other  attaches  more  import- 
ance to  grammatical  forms.  We  will  not  undertake  to  .scrutini7,e  tl 
merits  or  demerits  of  either  ;  similarity  of  grammar  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  the  result  of  accident,  nor  could  the  identity  of  words  in  two  differ- 
enUanguages  when  the;  e  words  are  sufficiently  numerous.     The  analogy 

•  "  The  American  R.ice,"  p.  <  7,  note.  This  was  written  before  Dr.Le  PlonKeons  famous  discoveries  in 
Central  ,\merica.  Bui,  unless  I  a.  i  mist:iken.  the  latter's  interpretations  of  the  same  arc  altORether  too  mar- 
vellous anJ  f-inlastic  to  be  of  much  setentific  value. 
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of  yrammatic  process  is  easil}- cliscerned  and  haidl}' requires  any  prevent- 
ive from  error;  therefore,  what  we  are  i)resentl>-  concerned  with  is  words  i 
how  can  their  idcntit_\-  be  safel\-  estabhshed  .'' 

Lan^niagc  is  the  expression  of  thoiij^ht  and,  as  such,  it  is  an  arji^re^'ate 
of  si^qnficative  articulations.  Therefore,  in  attempting  linjj;uistic  com- 
parisons, the  student  should,  in  the  first  place,  observe  principall\-  the 
sound  of  the  words.  In  languages  possessing  an  abundant  literature,  as 
the  Kuropean  and  the  Asiatic,  the  orthography  is  of  lo  importance 
whatever,  unless  it  be  considered  as  a  means  of  discovering  the  origin  of 
the  words.  Thus  the  German  tv/Av  and  the  P2nglish  fathev,  though 
possibi}-  different  to  the  uneducated  reader,  are  nevertheless  one  and  the 
same  to  the  scholar,  who  knows  the  phonetic  value  of  the  German  t'. 
Likewise,  in  comparing  terms  from  American  idioms,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  penetrate  oneself  with  the  particular  orthography  of 
the  writer,  as  a  word  which  appears  different  to  the  eyes  ma)-  .sound 
identical  to  the  car.  Thus  the  Navajo  (atux,  "man,"  ma)'  have  exactly 
the  same  sound  as  the  dciic  of  the  missionaries  among  the  Northern 
Dene  tribes. 

Hence,  while  noting  down  foreign  words  or  attempting  linguistic  com- 
parisons, philologists  could  not  tf)0  carefuU)-  preci.se  the  value  of  the 
letters  used  or,  when  extra  signs  or  diacritical  marks  arc  found  neces- 
sary, they  could  not  too  minutely  explain  the  jieculiar  characteristics  of 
their  alphabet.*  instead  of  this,  we  occasionally  come  acro.ss  writers  who 
not  onl\-  ignore  themselves  such  all-important  phonetic  peculiarities,  but 
do  not  even  scruple  to  dr  away  with  such  of  them  as  they  meet  in  others' 
writings.  The  most  glaring  instance  of  this  unscientific  carelessness 
which  I  have  noticed  of  late  is  that  of  Dr.  J.  Campbell.  The  absence  in 
his  D^n<§  vocabularv*-  of  the  apostrophe  or  other  corresponding  sign, 
inverted  letters,  capitals,  accent  (jr  diacritical  marks  destroys  the  last 
vestige  of  genuineness  in  many  words  which  were  originally  but  dubi- 
ously Dene.  I  am  wedded  to  no  particular  graphic  s\stem,  nor  do 
I  think  my  own  alphabet  any  better  than  that  of  others;  but  I  hold  that 
you  cannot,  without  additional  signs  or  graphic  peculiaiities,  render  with 
twenty-five  letters  an  aggregate  of  more  than  sixt}' very  different  sounds. 

And  this  seems  to  be  the  place  to  recall  a  common-sen.se  rule  which 
imposes  itself  on  the  transcriber  of  a  foreign  tongue:  always  write  in 
such  a  way  that  all  the  letters  be  pronounced  and  that  they  constantly 
have  the  same  value.  It  is  useless  to  insi.st  on  such  a  self-evident 
principle. 


•  The  rpaJcr  will  finJ  my  alphabet  explained  in  mv  paper,   "  IK'nt    Roots."  Trans.  C.  I.  vo  .111,  p.  i,?,l. 

♦  Transactionn  Canadian  Inxlitutc,  vol.  V.,  p.  met  trq. 
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If  we  now  pass  from  the  articulations  considered  as  sounds  to  the 
artificial  means  of  expressing  them,  we  notice  two  l<in<ls  of  letters  of  ver\- 
unequal  liiij^an'stic  iinportance,  the  consonants  and  the  vowels.  In  some 
ianj^ua^'es.  as  the  Semitic,  the  former  only  are  used*  to  express  ideas, 
whilst,  in  the  majority  of  even  the  other  stocks,  the  importance  of  the 
vowels  is  also  but  secondary.  Thus  the  Iui},dish  "  s/o/r,"  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon  s/tu/,  which  is  sfccf/  in  Dutch,  .vAv'//  in  German  and  s/rn  in 
Swedish.  "  Hean  "  is  a  Saxon  word  the  e(iuivalent  of  which  is  />(>o//  in 
Dutch,  /)(f//fif  in  German  and  /xj/za  in  Swedish.  Likewise  /^d  is  the 
Carrier  .synon\m  for  "  beaver,"  which  becomes  /sr  and  /.f/  amon^^  the 
Loucheux,  /.f/i  with  the  Rock}-  Mountain  tribes  and  /s//  in  Alaska.  TV/ 
fwith  a  Iin<^ual  i;x[)losion  means  "canoe"  in  the  dialect  of  several  tribes  ; 
/'sr  has  the  same  signification  in  TsiiKoh'tin,  and  so  it  is  with  the  /'s/i 
and  the  /'so  of  the  Hare  and  other  Indians. 

Now  the  foUowiiif^  entry  appears  in  Dr.  Campbell's  latel}-  i)ublished 
Dene  and  Tun^jus  vocabular\- : 

Grass — (Di'-ni?)  klo,  klos,  kkloli.      (  riin^usii.','  :   mclui,  nrnkli),  oral. 

Mere  evidently  the  basis  of  comp.irison  lies  entircl\-  with  the  letter  0 
which,  being  a  vowel  and,  as  such,  very  chan^^eable  in  Dene,  could  not 
b)'  any  means  afford  a  solid  ground  for  assimilation.  This  vowel  is  so 
little  immutable  even  i!i  connection  with  the  equivalents  for  "grass' 
(where  it  seems  at  first  glance  to  be  more  persistent  than  in  other  words), 
that  a  portion  of  the  Carrier  tribe,  while  keeping  the  root  /'/o  as  a 
synonym  for  grass,  change  it  into  /'/.'  in  the  compound  noun  fjJ-kiK'yt 
(gras.s-on,  i.e.,  prairie.) 

Therefore  a  word  of  vocalic  inflection  totall)-  different  from  that  of  a 
heterogeneous  race  may  be  identical  therewith  if  its  consonantal  elements 
are  analogous.  As  evidence  of  this  proposition  I  need  onl\-  adduce  the 
native  word  for  "hog,"  in  the  language  of  KYno.  very  distinct  American 
families,  viz.,  the  Iroquois,  the  Algonquin,  and  the  Dene.  The  main 
body  of  the  Iroquois  call  it  by  onomatopojia  k-iviskiK'is,  and  those  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  say  kweskwcs.  The  Algonquins  of  Eastern  Canada  have 
altered  its  name  into  kokoc,  and  those  of  the  western  plains,  the  Crees, 
call  the  animal  kiikiis,  while  the  jjeculiar  law  of  the  sequence  of  vowels 
proper  to  their  language  has  prompted  the  Carriers  to  soften  the  word 
into  kjkus.  This  example  makes  it  plain  that  the  trans-Rockies  tribe 
has  derived  its  name  of  the  hog,  through  a  successive  linguistic  filiation 
wherein  the  princi[)al  consonants  have  remained  intact,  from  the  original 


■   "Were  used  "  would  pL-rhapd  be  more  correct  since  the  invention  of  the  vowel  piiinis  by  the  doctors  of 
Tiberi.is,  but  thesic  acceiiiio  ies  to  the  consonants  c.in  h.irdly  he  considered  as  genuine  letters. 
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k',.visk:>.'is.  a    \v(inl  invciitcti   on   the  ()|)|)o.site  side  of  the   continent    to 
imitate  the  ^riint  of  the  animal  thcicb)-  desij^nated. 

AiiotlK'r  let;itimate  deduction  from  this  example  which  applies  to 
many  other  cas^s  is  that  the  only  permanent,  and  thereibre  the  really 
important,  consonants  arc  those  which  commence  a  word  or  at  least  a 
syllable.*  Non-initial  consonants,  though  ^a-nerally  more  immutable 
than  the  vowels,  have  but  a  relative  importance. 

The  consonants  are  then  the  most  important  element  in  the  formation 
of  words.  liut  even  amoni;  them  there  are  .some  which  are  convertible 
with  uthers  to  such  an  extent  relativel\-  to  the  various  dialects  that  they 
are  practically  one  and  the  same.  This  convertibility  ma>'  manifest 
itself  in  three  different  wa>s:  first,  within  the  same  dialect,  as  is  the  case 
with  </ and  A  j,'- and  /■,  etc.,  within  each  of  the  Dene  idioms  which  cannot 
detect  the  slijj;htest  difference  between,  say,  tn  and  ii<i,  "lip";  ku  and  .j,""// 
"worm,"  etc.  Secondh',  between  related  dialects  or  dialects  belonj^inj^ 
to  the  same  linguistic  group  so  that,  though  not  changing  the  sense  of 
the  word,  it  indicates  the  nature  of  the  idiom  ;  such  are  the  aforesaid 
letters  with  regard  to  most  .-\r\an  languages  compared  with  one  another; 
Un-  instance  "dance"  is  tiviz  in  ticrman;  the  Latin  licns  is  taiui  in  .several 
germanic  tongues,  etc.  Consonants  of  this  second  class,  besides  tho.se 
alre;'()j-  mentioned,  are  many  ami  varied.  Thirtlly,  we  might  extend 
this  convertibility  to  another  category  of  consonants,  a  catcgorv  wherein 
cognate  consonants  in  words  from  heterogeneous  stocks,  as  the  .\ryan 
and  the  Turanian,  do  .service  in  connection  with  words  oii-;!iially  the 
same.  Such  are  the  /,  /',  and /of  the  Sanskrit  (Aryan) //A/,  "father," 
the  Syriac  (Semitic)  <^rtA»m,  the  Zend  or  old  Persian  (Aryan)  /<v//r  and 
the  Dene  (.American)  p(>,  pip,  etc..  all  of  which  terms  have  the  .same 
signification.  To  be  brief;  some  consonants  are  convertible  with  corres- 
ponding letters  within  the  same  dialect,  others"  cominutabilit\-  manifests 
itself  from  dialect  to  dialect,  while  others  again  a»e  commutable  from 
stock  to  stock,  that  is  between  unrelated  languages. 

The  German  philologist,  Jakob  L.  Grimm,  was  the  first  to  formulate 
the  law  which  bears  his  name  and  which  regulates  the  interchange 
of  consonants  in  the  corresponding  words  of  the  different  Aryan  langua- 
ges. .American  phonetics  are  quite  peculiar,  as  is  well  known,  and  in 
connection  therewith  Grimm's  law  not  only  does  not  cover  the  whole 
ground,  but  in  several  instances  it  is  positively  at  fault.  A  prerequisite 
to  safe  comparisons  between  words  from  stocks  of  the  old  and  of  the 
new  worlds  would  then  seem  to  be  the  acquisition  of  some  principle 

*  For  an  apparent  exception,  mc  my  paper  "  Diini  Roots,"  Trans.  C.  I.  vol.  Ill,  p.  i.^i. 
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detcrininin^  the  coininutability  of  the  consonants  in  tlie  hinf,fiia;;es  from 
which  the  compared  words  are  extracted.  As  far  as  the  Dene  lan- 
^iia^es  are  ciincerned,  the  coinjjlete  list  of  commulable  consonants  will 
be  found,  in  a  tabulated  form,  in  the  Grammar  which  is  to  precede  my 
^reat  Carrier  chctionary.  1  cndiiiL;  the  publication  of  either,  even  a 
conscientious  philoloLjist  ma\'  be  satisfied  with  the  instances  of  such 
convertibility  noted  in  a  previous  paper,  "  Dene  Roots."* 

While,  as  we  have  seen,  s(»me  apparently  different  consonants  are 
essentially  the  same,  others,  which  seem  co-affin  and  related,  are  so 
ho|)elessly  distinct  that  they  cannot  possibly  admit  of  commutation. 
Here  I  refer  more  particularly  to  the  American  lan<(ua^es  which  are 
celebrated  for  the  delicacy  of  their  phonetic  elements.  Perhaps  none 
surpass  the  Dene  in  this  respect.  These  have  three  /,  seven  X-  or  guttural 
consonants,  etc  .  all  so  strictly  distinct  that  their  phonetic  peculiarities 
are  often  the  only  means  of  differentiating;  the  meanin;.;  of  words  which, 
to  the  careless  ob.server,  would  otherwise  appear  identical.  Thus  in 
Carrier  to  means  "lip," ///«,  "three"  (things),  and  'tit  "feathers."  VAge  (of 
a  cutting  tool)  is  Kii  in  the  same  dialect,  arrow  is  rendered  by  'Xvv?,t  kiuj  is 
an  interjection,  etc.  .As  it  is  with  simple  consonants,  even  so  it  is  when 
the  articulation  to  express  is  double  or  multiple.  Tsi  in  Carrier  is  t'uc 
equiv-al  nt  for  "  head,"  while  t'si  means  "intestines,"  and  t'si  is  the  word 
for  "canoe."     These  examj)les  might  be  multiplied  almost  nd  itifinitmn. 

We  have  in  Dene  two  sets  of  words  wherein  the  th  sound  (Fetitot's  t') 
is  radical  and  characteristic  in  all  the  different  dialects.  They  are  syno- 
nyms for  water  and  are  proper  to  all  words  expressive  of  things  even 
distantly  related  to  water  (/////,  tho  \  tha  in  composition,  ////v,  bottom  of 
the  water,  etc.;  and  the  various  equivalents  of  the  adjective  "three"  {tlia, 
that,  t/tiuie,  t/iiiuh,  etc.)  In  the  latter  words  the  ///  {  =  t  +  /i)  is  the  means 
of  distinguishing  them  from  the  number  "four,"  all  the  Dene  equivalents 
of  which  begin  with  a  simple  /.  Dr.  Campbell  could  have  learned 
as  much  b\'  a  mere  glance  at  my  published  Vocabulary  of  Dene  roots  ; 
Petitot  is  no  less  explicit  in  his  polyglot  Dictionary.  Therefore  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand  why  the  former  should  have  destroyed  the  identity 
of  all  tho.se  words  by  taking  away  the  differentiating  //  and  writing  to, 
to/i,  etc.; 

It  was  with  no  smaller  amount  of  astonishment  that  I  came,  some 
time  ago,  upon  a  comment  on  two  American  myths  wherein  the  author 

*  Trnnsiactions  o' the  Canadian  Institute,  Vol.  UI.,  p.  ijo. 

t  The  f  of  this  .nnd  the  fillowinp  word  is  so  faintly  pronounced  that  1   rejf.ird  kr  as  expressinj;  a   single 
articulation, 

]  See  the  App«  .idix. 
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— the  Abbe  I'etitot --attein|)ts  lo  establish  tlie  ideiitit)-  of  a  fabulous 
nation  called  Tst<//a7  w'\th  n  prehistoric  race  surnamed  "women"  by  the 
Northern  iJenes  on  the  t;roinul  that  /.\yi//t/\  he  says,  means  women  in 
Dene,  while  the  ori'p,Mn.il  sense  <>f  rseijuil  appe.irs  to  be  "pctticoated 
men."*  Now.  the  author  must  know  just  as  well  as  I  do  that  /sti/ui 
means  women  in  no  Dene  dialect,  and  he  ouf^ht  to  he  aware  that  the 
difference  between  that  jiretended  word  and  /'.v,v////.+  the  real  eiiuivalcnt 
i>f  "women,"  is  as  <jreat  in  Dene  as  tiiat  between,  sav,  day  and  ni^ht. 
Hence  his  would-be  itlentification  falls  to  tlie  L^round  tlirou^di  utter 
disre^^ard  for  the  value  of  consonantal  articulation. 

it  would  be  harsh  to  call  this  philojoj^ical  bad  faith  ;  much  more 
pnibai>l\-  it  is  only  blindness  caused  by  an  inordinate  love  of  linguistic 
assimilations,:^  just  as  the  sentence  innnediately  follDwin^  in  liis  te.\t 
seems  to  be  due  to  misinformation  Speaking  of  the  Dene  languaj^e,  he 
sa>  >  that  "il  a  ete  reconnu  appartenir  h  la  memc  famille  que  le 
tolte(iue."55  ''1  t'i<-'  fi''^t  place,  man}'  well-informed  Americanists  speak 
no  loiv^er  of  the  Toltecs  who,  they  declare,  never  existed  as  a  nation, 
iim\  therefore  had  no  distinctive  lanL,nia<,fe ;  and  then  if  by  toltajid' 
the  ;iuth(M-  means,  with  some  apparently  inistaken  ethnoloj^ists,  the 
dialect  of  some  ancestors  of  the  .Aztecs,  he  should  certainly  know  that 
the  idiom  <>f  the  latter  has  no  more  afifinity  with  the  Dene  than  that  of 
the  Caribs  nr  of  the  Fuet^ians. 

In  the  same  publication  the  author  endeavours  to  iilentify  the  tsnn, 
tsadc  of  some  northern  Denes  with  the  tson  of  the  Egyptians.  Oiniiis 
coinpivatio  cliiudiiiU  is  an  axiom  well  known  to  the  schoolmen,  but  which 
should  never  ai)ply  to  lin;4uistic  comparisons.  Vet  I  dare  .say  that  the 
above  not  only  "hobbles."  but  even  cannot  stand  at  all,  for  two  rea.sons. 
First,  tsiiii  or  tsadc  should  be  written  as  it  is  pronounced,  not  as  may  be 
convenient  in  the  interest  of  the  thesis.  Now  the  author  knows  .so  well 
that  this  shculd  be  fsaa  or  ttsaa  (the  apostrophe  or  the  double  t  deno- 
tin;^  the  linijual  explosion),  that  he  spells  it  himself  according  to  the 
second  orthography  in  his  published  dictionary.  Thi.s  exploding  sound 
i.s  so  important  from  a  philological  standpoint  that,  while  even  conso- 
nants are  liable  to  occasionally  disappear  altogether  through  the  gradual 
alterations  customary  with  all  living  languages,  tins  American  character- 


*  \/.»-  Lf'^fniit'^  .luit^rtritinrs  iih'iiti/ii'rs  u  i'hisioinr  tit-  .\fuisr,  *7c.,  I'.iris,  A.  Ileniniyer.  p.  "jto 
t    Thu  apostrophe  iiiJicites  the  liiiK"'<l  explosion  proper  to  many  .Ameriian  lUiomii. 

t  It  could  not  be  construed  a*  due  to  any  typvi({raphic  error,  .is  identical  appreciationR  of  similarly  altered 
words  are  to  Iw  found  eluewhere  in  the  course  oi  the  work  referred  to. 
it  Six  Leii*'ndi'-s,  etc..  p.  7io. 
1  See  "The  .American  Race,"  liy  Pr.  O.  O.  Hrinton,  p.  ijq. 
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istic  is  inevitably  retained.*  Secondl)',  this  attempt  at  liii^un'stic  iden- 
tification must  also  bo  qualified  a  failure  because  /.^v^/,  even  if  supfiosed 
to  signify  "hea(l}.;ear"  as  in  the  case  in  <iuestioii,  cannot  be  compared  to 
/sii//,  which  is  the  iv^'j'ptian  for  "crocodiUv" 

l*'rom  this  last  remark  we  may  deduce  this  coroUarv':  in  all  jihilo- 
lo^ical  C()m|)arisons.  both  words,  while  homonymous,  should  also  be 
synonymous.  This  is  so  evident  that  we  need  not  insist,  i'lu-re  is  no 
lack  of  homonymous  terms  in  all  lan^uaj^es,  and  if  the  philolojjist's  busi- 
ness was  merely  to  discover  consonances,  his  task  would  certainlv  not  be 
a  very  arduous  one.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  are  some 
cases  when  this  synonj-my  of  homonj'inous  words  needs  be  but  relative. 
As  illustrative  of  the  appropriateness  of  this  t|ualification,  I  may  point  to 
the  etymolofjy  of  the  Kni;lish  word  "loafer,"  which  is  said  to  come  from 
the  tierman  taitfrr,  a  runner,  which  is  itself  derived  from  hinfcii,  to  run. 

Passing  from  the  letters  to  the  words  themselves,  we  cannot  help 
noticing  that  some  of  the  latter  are  mr  'e  ancient,  more  immutable. and 
simpler  than  others  ;  they  reappear  under  a  similar — thou^di  not  neces- 
sarily identical— form  in  divers  coj;nate  dialects;  in  a  word,the\-  are  the 
roots  of  the  lan<^uai,'e.  These  are  the  es.sence  of  a  dialect  and,  as  far  as 
practical,  with  them  only  should  comparisons  be  attempted.  lUit  in  this 
ca.se  care  shoukl  be  taken  to  choose  only  e(|ually  radical  words  for  the 
purpose  of  identification.  A  living'  lan<i[uai^e  is  subject  to  inexorable 
laws  of  growth  and  mutations,  ami  any  resemblance  between  a  modern 
accidental  term  and  an  i;ld  root  of  a  different  ton<;ue  must  be  the  result 
of  purely  fortuitous  coincidence. 

A  rule  of  analofjous  import  tlemands  that  test  words  be  compared,  as 
far  as  possible,  only  with  .synon\ms  from  one  of  the  oldest  forms  of  the 
lan^'uage,  not  fnjm  one  of  its  modern  derivative  idioms.  To  render  this 
principle  clearer  by  contrast,  I  shall  give  an  in.stance  of  an  evident 
violation  of  the  same.  Rev.  C.  Petitot,  in  an  essay  on  the  Dene 
languages.t  gives  the  con.sonance  between  the  Dene  word  ^?<//,  "he  has 
said,"  and  the  French  a  dit,  as  in  some  way  confirmatory  of  the  unity  of 
race  between  the  American  and  the  Kuropean  nations  from  whose  vo- 
cabulary the  two  words  are   extracted.     Now,  it  seems  to  me  that   the 


•  III  .iiiother  paper.  "Dt^iie  Riii>ts,"  published  in  the  Tr.Tiis.-ictii>iis  of  the  C'lii.-ijiaii  Institute  (Vi>l,  11.), 
I  have  calU'il  attention  ti)  the  .ihsence  ofdi.-icritical  inarkN  deni>tive  <^i  this  explosion  in  the  texts  of  the  **.MiHn»- 
tain  Ch.tnt '  by  Dr.  W.  Matthews,  hinting  at  the  siinie  time  that.  ,is  the  words  which  l.tck  it  are  otherwise 
quite  identical  with  t'leir  northern  Dtiie  equivalents,  this  most  important  iwculiarity  had  possibly  escapeil  the 
transcriber,  and  K'vi.iK  '"V  reasons  for  this  surmise,  A  copy  of  the  paper  sent  to  Or.  Matthews  and  accom- 
panied by  a  note  pti  ntint;  to  that  passage  failed  to  elicit  a  declaration  that  his  rendering  of  the  Navajo  texts 
was  faultless.     Sh(  II  we  apply  in  this  case  the  maxim  :     Qui  lacft  consfntire  videtur? 

t  Paris.  1876,    ).  xvi. 
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comparison,  to  be  of  any  ethnolo^jic  value,  should  be  between  the  Dene 
word — >ui)p(xsin}f  it  to  be  a  root — and  the  synon>-n)ous  term  in  the 
original  ianj^ua^je  from  which  modern  l-'reiich  is  derived.  'Ihe  l''rench 
of  to-day  sa>'  ti  dit  when  their  ancestors  said  hu  <fiit\  but  between  the 
formation  of  tlie  dialect  of  the  latter  and  the  abandonment  of  its  parent, 
Latin,  an  important  chan^'e  had  taken  place  whereby  two  distinct  verbs, 
hiibs'ic  and  ditcrc,  had  been  combined  in  one,  so  that  the  Dene  adi  should 
be  compared,  not  with  the  modern  I-'rench  phrase,  l)Ut  eitlier  with  its 
ori^jinal  two  verbs,  \\\bt't  mCTio//,  or  with  thee.xact  Latin  synonjin,  t/i.\i/, 
which  then  lacks  the  equivalent  for  the  first  syllable  of  the  .American 
term. 

We  may  classify  root-words  under  two  heads :  There  are  those  which  are 
roots  b\-  reason  of  their  standing;  from  a  grammatical  point  of  view,  and 
those  which  owe  their  position  as  immutable  words  to  their  sij^nification, 
or  rather  to  the  importance  in  all  lan^uaj^es  of  the  objects  the)' represent. 
Hv  the  first  class  !  mea!i  espec'all)-  the  numerals  and  the  pronoun.s, 
which,  it  is  well-kiown,  ^enerall)'  have  a  kind  of  family  air  in  cof^mate 
dialects.  As  to  the  pionouns.  I  think  that  hardly  any  qualificative  reser- 
vation is  necessary  ;  but  it  is  not  so  with  all  the  numerals.  Hy  "all"  I 
should  be  understood  as  referring  only  to  the  first  ten  numbers  where  the 
system  is  decimal.  Thus  in  the  Northern  Dene  dialects  the  words  for 
seven,  nine  and  even  ten  have  no  linguistic  importance  ;  but  the  first 
four  numbers  especially  are  of  the  greatest  moment  as  a  means  of  detect- 
ing philological  affinities. 

.AH  the  other  roots  are  comprised  within  my  second  class  as  defined 
above.  These  are  either  monosyllabic  or  poly.syllabic.  In  the  first  case 
their  degree  of  immutability  is  generally  greater,  while  with  the  second, 
except  in  the  Semitic  languages,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  triliter- 
ality  of  their  radicals,  there  is  very  often  allied  to  the  original  root,  a  sort 
of  increment,  accretion,  or  accidental  alteration  of  a  primitive  element, 
which  it  is,  of  course,  very  important  to  discern.  This  remark  applies 
not  only  to  really  ancient  roots  of  simple  import,  but  also,  especially  in 
the  Aryan  languages,  to  such  words  a.^  were  originally  one  throughout 
the  whole  stock,  but  which  have  grown  distinctive  of  the  particular  nation 
by  which  they  are  used.  In  other  words,  in  all  such  terms  there  is  the 
radical  and  what  may  be  considered  a  mere  accident,  whatever  may  be 
its  place  in  the  structure  of  the  word.  Of  course  in  such  cases  the 
radical  only  has  any  weight  in  the  balance  of  the  comparative  philologist; 
the  accidental  part  of  the  word  has  no  other  value  than  that  which  may 
result  from  its  being  the  means  of  identifying  the  particular  dialect  to 
which  it  belongs. 
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As  I  have  said,  tin-  pl.icf  of  these  varyiii^^  and  rehitivel)'  iiiiimportint 
forms  iiia>'  chanj^c  witli  tin-  liii^'uistic  ^'roup  of  wliich  the  rulical  m.i\-  be 
characteristic.  They  coiistiliite  tlie  desinence  of  the  words  in  the  Aryan 
lanjiiW'.^'es.  A  feu  cxainiil'.'s  will,  I  think,  be  of  use  as  a  means  of  ilhis- 
tratin^  the  .ibove  propositions.  Here  are  a  few  words  with  an  identical 
radical  followed  b)'  different  desinences. 


l.alin. 

Sfiiiiiih, 

Italian. 

English. 

hrciiih. 

l.iltMII-ll'llS 

-  ici» 

ico 

-io 

-ii|lic 

t'oilll     VI  US 

-iili) 

ittx 

ict 

-il 

I'loiliK    iosus 

ioso 

-iosi> 

-ious 

-iftix 

Dcc'lain.il  oriiis 

-iirk» 

-orio 

-orv 

oin* 

.\.il-..i 

111- 

on- 

-our 

-iMir 

Harh;ir   isriiiis 

isiiio 

-ismo 

-ism 

-ismi' 

Conliis-it) 

ioii 

iom- 

-ion 

-ion 

.Vltcn   lie) 

-cum 

-/.lone 

-lion 

-lion 

I'aial-ysis 

-isis 

-isid 

-ysii* 

-ysie 

Lejj-alis 

ill 

-iile 

-al 

-al 

Sensili-ilU 

-If 

-lie 

-le 

-If 

I'l  iiu-iiiaMti-r 

-monle 

•  Jienle 

-ly 

-oil  fill 

% 


This  list  could,  of  course,  be  almost  indehnitel\'  extended,  especially 
if  we  were  to  make  it  comprise  some  words  the  real  mot  part  of  which 
is  slightly  altered  in  a  few  dialects  as,  for  instance,  ('(jN.s'/(///.\-  :  Italian, 
COSA/wA'  ;  \\\<tii.<i  :  French,  VEU///,  etc.  Here  then  we  have  words  the 
hiitial  part  of  which  is  identical  in  all  tht-  lant^natjes  representee'.,  while 
the  desinence  varies  with  the  dialect.  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that 
the  essence  of  the  word  is  contained  in  the  former,  the  role  of  the  latter 
bein^f  simply  to  differentiate  the  dialect.  My  reason  for  associating  the 
En«.,dish  forins  with  the  above  will  become  more  apparent  when  it  is 
rememberefl  that  tiiat  idiom,  though  more  generallj'  ranked  within  the 
gcrmanic  subdivision  of  the  Aryan  linguistic  group,  nevertheless  contains 
an  almost  complete  vocabulary  of  Italic  or  Romance  words,  from  among 
which  all  the  above  are  selected.  Practically,  there  are  as  many  Latin 
words  with  unchanged  radical  and  desinential  forms  digested,  as  it  were, 
and  assimilated  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  peculiar  organism 
of  each  dialect. 

Hut  tin  radical  part  of  a  word  is  not  always  so  easily  discernible.  Its 
place  anc.  characteristics  may  vary  according  to  the  linguistic  family — 
not  the  particular  dialect — to  which  the  wt)rd  belongs.  It  is  the  task  of 
the  philologist  to  discover  and  locate  this  radical  and,  in  such  ca.ses 
mere  superficial  studies  would  naturally  prove  inadequate  to  ensure  suc- 
cess, inasnmch  as  it  happens  that  this  immutable  element  has  no  fixed 
place   in    the   structure   of  words  of  even  the  .same  dialect.     Thus  in 
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Carrier  the  root  of  /.'///■,  "man,"  is  the  second  sjllable,  while  in  f'srKe, 
"woman,"  it  is  the  first*. 

Therefore,  in  trying;  to  assiinilate,  for  instance,  the  latter  word  to 
synonyms  from  a  heterogeneous  linguistic  stock,  its  desinence  would  not 
be  of  anj'  more  value  than  the  prefix  of  the  former. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  to  Dr.  Campbell's  inability  to  discern  those  radicals  in 
the  Dene  terms  that  we  must  ascribe  some  of  his  failures  in  word  ideiUi- 
hcations.     Thus,  to  reproduce  but  a  few,  he  compares  the  Dene 

Aj/si,    wind,     with  the  Tungusii'  /// 

/wnf;7.\\,  summer,     "  "  (i>i,i,'~-ii\:<\ 

X'o;/tlaii,   ;ill,  "  "  i,'w;/tlzi 

Mj'Ii.iv,  salt,  "  "  /ij/' 

k\ri',  doif,  "  "  niiiak/;/ 

If  those  parts  of  the  words  1  ha\e  italicizx'd  are  not  Dr.  Campbell's 
ground  for  his  attempts  at  assimilation.  1  would  ask,  where  is  the  resem- 
blance ?  Hut  I  must  state  with  regret  that  those  are  precisely  the  un- 
imfwrtant  portions  of  the  words  in  Dene,  leaving  as  the  real  root  the 
other  half  which  lacks  ail  points  of  similarity  with  the  Tungusic  equiva- 
lents. Thus  the  root  for  wind  in  r///  the  truly  Dene  dialects  is  /'st  (not 
/.v/,  which  means  head ).  Examples  :  ni/t'si,  wind  ;  thisfsi,  the  wind 
commenced  to  blow  ;  liivt'jt'si,  taken  away  by  the  wind  ;  /m'osti/t'si, 
brought  in  b\-  the  wind ;  'X'.'w  nijfsi,  cut  by  the  wind ;  ytiijfsi,  scattered 
by  the  wiii'i  ;  i/Juaost'si,  heaped  u|)  by  the  wind,  etc.,  etc.  In  the  word 
hotii^zil,  which  is  not  a  noun  meaning  summer,  but  a  verb  correspondnig 
to  the  phrase  ;  it  is  warm,  the  ultimate  root  is  sil,  sj/,  heat,  inflected  by  the 
prefix  /ion  into  r//.  f/c/f  is  merely  the  sign  of  the  impersonal  verb  am, 
as  such  it  is  common  to  ,?//  the  adjective  verbs,  instead  of  being  the 
radical  part  of  the  wort!  for  "summer."  Equally  disparaging  remarks 
could  be  presented  relatively  to  the  other  uord.s.  Hut  enough  of  thi.s. 
Had  Dr.  Campbell  consulted  with  any  degree  of  care  my  vocabulary  of 
the  Dene  roots,+  he  would  have  been  told  in  each  particular  case  where 
the  real,  immutable  part  of  the  word  lies. 

It  were  hardly  necessary  to  add  to  the  preceding  rules  of  comparative 
philology  that  all  lexical  comparisons  should  be  made  directly  between 
actual  words  of  different  languages,  not  mediately  through  a  possible 
translation  of  one  of  the  two  words,  especially  if  that  translation  be  into 
a  dialect  of  another  family.  In  the  French  work  already  referred  to  as 
containing  unwarranted  linguistic  identifications,*  the  author  thus  assimi- 

.As  is  eviilent  from  llie  wurds  //-/».'.  do)f-fcni.ili:  and .»'«-/'.«'',  proKeiiiture-female  (daughter), 
t   TrnnNactlons  C.in.idian  Instiliitc,  >ol.  Ml. 
:  Six  l.ritrndrs  Amih-iininrs.  oti.,  p.  620. 
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lates  to  the  Moses  of  the  Hible  the  hero  of  a  Dene  legend  called 
Ni-ottsintiiiii.  The  Arabic  name  of  Moses  is  Mouss<i\  now  Ni  oftsintniii 
means  "I'enfant  Mo/tssc"  in  French  ;  hence  the  identity  of  the  two 
personages  !  Such  deplorable  play  with  the  words  needs  only  to  be 
quoted  to  be  condemned.  It  is  certainly  calculated  to  bring  more  dis- 
credit than  honour  on  comparative  philology,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
not  a  flattering  evidence  of  man's  potentialities  as  a  "reasoning  animal.  " 

This  leads  me  to  ask  whetiier  Dr.  Campb'^11  is  serious  when,  in  answer 
to  his  own  cpiestion:  Are  the  names  of  the  Dene  tribes  Tungusic  f  he 
compares  such  evidently  non-Dcnc  te-'ms  as  Xavajo,  Llanero,  Coyotero, 
Mescalero,  Jicarilla,  etc.,  with  Tungus  words  of  supposedly'  similar  sound 
and  declares  that  those  "fift)'-seven  resemblances" — including, of  coursci 
the  consonances  between  Tungusic  and  Me.xico-Spanish  names — "  clear 
the  way  for  more  definite  evidence.  "* 

I  have  had  more  than  one  occasion,  in  the  course  of  the  present  essay, 
to  refer  to  Dr.  J.  Campbell's  paper  on  "  the  Ddnes  of  America  identified 
with  the  Tungus  of  Asia."-*-  This  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  pro- 
duction. Indeed  the  boldness  of  its  conclusions  is  more  than  wonderful. 
I  will  not  venture  to  scrutinize  one  b)-  one  theappositeness  of  its  several 
propositions.  I  must  even  confess  my  inability  to  follow  the  erudite 
author  into  tlie  flights  of  imagination  which  he  gravely  gives  as  so  man)- 
unconlrovertcd  points  of  histoiy.  As  we  go  on  reading  his  last  pages, 
we  seem  to  be  whirled  about  amidst  a  bevy  of  strange  looking  names, 
and.  before  we  have  had  time  to  wonder  at  the  audacitj-  of  an  assertion, 
we  have  a  still  bolder  one  flung  in  tiie  face,  until  our  breath  is  fairly 
taken  away.  All  I  have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  author's  assever- 
ations is  that  the  ancestors  of  my  Denes,  after  having  assisted  at  the 
defence  of  Troy,  followed,  to  the  number  of  5,000,  Alexander  the  Great 
in  his  triumphal  march  through  the  East,  and  then,  reverting  to  the 
West,  made,  under  the  name  of  Huns,  the  remnants  of  the  Roman 
Empire  tremble  at  the  sight  of  their  valour  and  inhuman  atrocities. 
They  were  not  then,  it  seems,  the  poor,  hare-like  timid  Indians  who  are 
new  afraid  of  their  own  shadow.  No  wonder  that  Dr.  Campbell  finds 
my  inoffensive  Carriers  a  degenerate  race ! 

Hut,  if  Dr.  Campbell  is  .satisfied  v.ith  his  conclusions,  I  am  not  to 
grudge  him  that  meed  of  contentment.  All  I  must  remark  here  is  that 
they  surely  do  not  flow  fro  n  his  premises,  as  far  at  least,  as  the  philo- 
logical part  of  his  essa\-  is  concerned.  Nobody  would  be  more  ready 
than  myself  to  welcome  the  solution  of  a  problem  in  which  I  have  long 


*    "  'riif  Dl^ii^s  v\i  .-Vmoric'i,"  etc.,  p.  17.^. 
t  Tr.iiiB,  C.  I,,  Vol.  v.,  p,->rt  2. 
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taken  such  a  keen  interest.  Hut  m>-  inmost  convictions  bid  me  declare, 
at  tlio  risk  ofaiipi-ariiiL;  too  self-confident,  that  the  doctor's  verbal  iden- 
tifications are,  with  a  ver)-  few  and  uniiiijxirtant  excei)tions.  absolutely 
•^rountUess.  The  reader  will  jjlease  remember  his  several  failures,  which 
I  have  already  |.).)inted  out  as  resultint^  from  the  violation  of  fundamen- 
tal laws  t)f  comparative  philolot;)-.  I  may  well  pass  over  those  assimi- 
lations which  are  attempted  with  words  that  are  not  roots.  Let  mc  add 
that  a  very  larLje  number  of  the  terms  he  ;;ives  as  Dene  seem  utterly 
e.Mraneous  to  that  lin;^uistic  familx'.  Ilii  ik,  for  iiisiance,  of  such 
vcjcables  as  tcLvihulihnr  for  fish.  p(iyr,vii,iy  for  man,  alcoru  for  rain, 
ktckcltnlv  for  cold,  ttslnikulak  for  ea^Ie.  slkii-tsiikaisln  for  <;irl,  etc.  \'eril)-, 
any  Russian  or  Hantu  word  taken  at  random  would  probabl_\-  look  more 
Dene. 

.Among  such  words  of  Dr.  L'ampoell's  \'ocabularj-  as  are  undoubtedly 
Dene,  many  merely  apprf).\imate  in  meaning;  the  Knglish  terin  given  as 
~-\noiiymous.  Thus  taynz  is  the  equivalent,  not  of  the  Knglish  "bo)'," 
but  of  the  Latin  .-■//■.  sisknj  means  "my  child  '  instead  of  "daughter"  in 
general  ;  ^i,""////^//// should  be  translated  "good."  not  "strong";  tisliintltui 
corresponds,  not  to  the  word  wood,  but  to  the  phrase  "many  sticks,"  and 
probably  proceeds  from  some  writer  who  had  recourse  to  an  inter|)reter 
during  hi-^  mtercourse  with  the  natives,  from  such  writers  deliver  the 
comparative  philologist!  T'lieir  mistakes  are  legion.  Other  words,  as 
bcyi\  lu(si,  papnt,  etc.,  mean  respective!)-  Iiis  son  ^not  child  in  general), 
his  heart  'or  rather  his  head;,  liis  belly,  etc.  They  are  deceitful  in  that, 
their  pronominal  prefix  being  taken  as  an  integral  part  of  the  word,  it 
concurs  in  suggesting  identities  that  do  no*"  exist.  \\\  the  V'ocabular)-  in 
(question  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  persons  are  inter- 
vcrted.  Shi  means  /,  not  tliou,  and  1  would  be  curious  to  learn  where 
Dr.  Campbell  picked  the  wort!  hiJi\  which  he  (juotes  as  an  equivalent  for 
either  of  the  two  aforesaid  jironouns. 

And  \et  with  all  those  and  man)-  other  inaccuracies  for  which  I  am 
far  from  holding  him  resixmsible,  ho\s'  many  real  identifications  do  we 
find  through  the  whole  list?  Three,  perhaps  four,  apart  from  the  .synony- 
mous terms  for  father  and  for  mother,  which  are  about  homonymous 
in  well  nigh  all  languages.  I  know  of  more  numerous  genuine  analogies 
between  Chinese  anrl  Dene  words,  ^'et  it  is  in  the  face  of  such  pitiful 
results  that  our  author  triumphantly  proclaims  that  "the  argument  f(jr 
the  original  .uiitv  of  the  Denes  and  the  Tungus  is  as  convincing  as  that 
which  joins  the  Indo-Kuropeans  or  Ar)-ans  in  one  family"!*  With  all 
due  respect  to  such  a  veteran  as  Dr.  Campbell,  Lf"r  one,  must  be  allowed 

"  "The  Diini'*  ,'f  .Ariu'rici  IJomitii'il,"  eti-,,  p.  job. 
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to  tniully  dissent  from  sucli  a  conclusion,  for,  in  the  Ar_\an  lannuaj^es,  all 
the  ]jrincipat  roots  are  |jractically  identical,  while  in  the  present  ca>e,  I 
fail  to  see  how  they  could  well  l)e  more  dissimilar.  I^'or  the  benefit  of 
such  of  my  readers  as  have  not  made  special  studies  in  that  branch  of 
science,  let  me  ciuote  just  onl\-  one  word,  the  numeral  "three"  in  the 
dialect  of  the  se\en  principal  L(roui)s  into  which  the  Aryan  family  is 
usually  di\ided.  The  reader  ma\'  then  revert  to  the  would-be  analo^nes 
sus^^ested  by  my  opponent  in  hi>  Dene-  lunijus  Vocabulary,  defecti\e  as 
it  is,  and  then  judj^e  between   us. 


ICni^lish. 

Sl.ivic. 

l.ithiiatiic. 

C\-ltii-. 

U.ilin. 

lirei'k. 

Iranian. 

S.'ttiskrit. 

///r,r 

Iri 

Iri 

Iri 

lri-\ 

treis 

thri 

Iri 

I   am 

c)  we 
iioiiy- 
mous 
o^ies 
)itiful 
nt  for 
that 
th  all 
owed 


Other   Ar_\-an    roots  exhibit   Lj;enerall\-   (|uite   as  marked  family  traits, 
and  Dr.  Campbell  should  t)e  the  last  not  to  know  it. 

Comini;  nearer  home  in  search  of  j^rejiiijin;  linguistic  assimilations,  I 
ma\-  instance,  as  a  contrast  with  Dr.  (ampbeli's  identifications,  the  case 
of  the  Navajo  Indians.  Ph\sicall_\  tliose  aborii;ines  have  little  in  com- 
mon with  our  D^nes;  their  psycholo<^ical  characteristics  are  quite  distinct; 
their  mx'tholoL^y  has  not,  lo  my  know  led,L,^e,  a  sini;ie  point  of  similarity 
with  the  Dene  folk-lore,  and  sociolo^jically  the\'  are  still  more  different. 
Yet  philolo_L;ists  ha\e  not  been  Ioul;  in  detectiiiL;  their  perfect  identity 
with  the  Northern  Denes.  .\iid  no  wonder  ;  for  their  huv^uaLje  abounds 
in  clear  and  real,  not  riebulou.s  or  uncertain,  analoi^ies  with  the  dialects 
of  my  Indians  Vnx  the  benefit  of  .~-ome  too  easily  satisfied  ethnologists, 
let  me  remark  that  in  the  "Mountain  Ch.int  '  which  contains  the  only 
continuous  Na\ajo  texts  1  ha\e  ever  seen,  you  find,  side  by  side  with 
some  terms  pro|)er  to  that  tribe,  or  borrowed  from  adjacent  stocks,  no 
less  than  72  worrls  which,  in  s|)ite  of  what  ma\-  be  defective  renderini,^, 
are  easil\-  recoi;nizable  here,  Stuart's  Lake  Mission,  B.C.,  at  a  distance  of 
perhaps  2000  miles  from  the  nearest  Na\  ajo.  To  form  a  just  idea  of 
the  |)roportion  of  really  j^enuine  Dene  with  local  or  loaned  words,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  texts  are  comi)o.sed  of  only  a  few 
words  very  often  repeated.  In  fact,  the  proportion  of  truly  Dene  words 
in  that  "Chanc"  cannot  be  le.ss  than  75  per  cent.  Of  course,  such  a 
larL;e  jjercentai^e  is  not  neces.-ary  for  the  le_L(itimate  identification  of  two 
ethnoL,frai)hical  divisions  of  mankind;  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  that  amount 
is  more  than  sufficient.  Bu'  where  is  the  philoloijist  who  is  ready  to  risk 
his  reputation  by  asserting  his  willingness  to  be  satisfied  with  two  or 
three  jjer  cent,  of  related  terms  to  determine  the  original  identity  of 
two  .separated  branches  of  the  human  family  '. 

Of  Dr.  Campbell's  assimilation  of  the  Othomi  with  the  Dene,  I  shall 
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only  say  that,  in  my  (ipiniDii,  his  own  Xdcabiilary  makes  it  cxidciit  that 
there  is  absohitcly  n<>  connection  between  the  two  stocks.  As  I  am  here 
confronted  with  tlie  opposite  declaration,  \  i/..,  tliat  in  tlie  doctor's  second 
Vocabulary  "the  Otlioini  is  jjlaced  opposite  '1  imt,nis  and  Den«5  equivalcnt.s 
to  the  i(>iii/<It-ti-  idrutificdtion  with  these  toni;iies,"*  I  must  be  excused 
for  respectfully  asking  to  be  shown  one  sini^le  Oth.nni  word  related, 
however  distantly,  to '>ur  Dene  idioms  other  than  the  monosyllable  da, 
which  is  ()robably  a  chance  s\iionym  for  "ej-e."  .-Ml  the  other  words 
are  hopj!essl\-  non-Dene.  On  the  other  hand,  a  majoritx'  of  Campbell's 
Othomi  verbs  are  monosyllabic,  a  condition  (juite  iinixissible  in  Dene, 
where  a  verb  must  be  at  least  dissyllabic,  beini;  composed,  in  its  simplest 
form,  of  a  radical  desinence  preceded  In'  a  pronominal  crement  expres- 
sive of  tense  and  jjerson. 

A  jtartini;  uord,  and  1  close  this  already  loo  loni;  essaj-.  lit  medio 
stat  virtus;  enthusiasm  should  ne\er  betray  the  comparative  philoloLjist 
into  e.xai^gerations  or  \a-A\  assertions  which,  sooner  or  later,  he  will  have 
to  withdraw.  I  ha\e  before  nie  a  printed  statement  to  the  effect  that 
"of  tlie  Dene  tonL,nie  it  is  no  exa^i;eration  to  say  that  50  |)er  cent, 
of  its  raflicals  ,ire  pinv  archaic  '"hinese.  "  Havin<.j  noticed  that  bold 
a.s.sertion  reiterated  in  a  standard  publication,  I  ventured  to  call  the 
author's  attention  to  its  n,  un'fest  exaL,f^reration,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  privately  withdrawn,  thouL;[h  it  remains  unchallenged  to  this  day  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Koyal  Societ)'  of  Canada. •*• 
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APPENDIX. 

The  phonetics  of  the  Dene  lan^ua^es  are  not  easy,  and  man)'  of  their 
most  important  sounds  will  frecjuently  escape  the  attention  of  even  a 
professional  liiit^uist.  .Suc'n  an  experienced  analvzcr  of  American  idioms 
as  Dr.  l-'ranz  Boas  is  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  assertion  whe;i  he 
states  in  his  Report  on  the  Ts'Kts'a'ut  tribe  that  "the  Tinneh  phonetics 
are  difficult."  (  Tenth  Kfp.  on  the  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Canada,  p.  66).  Of 
the  Dene  verb  he  asserts  that  it  "is  exceedingly  difficult  to  iniderstand" 
{Ibid).  Under  these  conditions  errors  in  transcribing  words  heard  for  the 
first  time  are  to  be  exjjectcfl  as  a  matter  <;f  course,  even  from  clever 
philolo^;ists,  since  their  vocabularies  and  texts  are  more  the  work  of  their 
interpreter  than  the  result  of  their  own  acquired  science.  Hence  ani- 
tnadvertinj;  thereupon,  instead  of  ^dvin^;  offense,  should  almost,  it  seems  to 

*  "The  Il^n^s  of  AmeriL'.i  Idi-nlifieJ,"  etc.,  p.  jo<).     The  italiis  are  tiiinc. 
»   Tmn-i.  R.  S.  C,  See.  H..  iH<i7.  p.  K<,. 
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me,  he  expected  as  a  natuni!  occurrence.  Dr.  (i.  M.  Dawson  was  so 
inuch  of  this  opinion  that  he  spontaneously  sent  ine  for  corrections  his 
Vocabularies  of  the  Thaitliaii  and  the  Ti-tco'-tina  dialects  (AiiniKri  Report 
Geol.  Survey,  Canadn,  /''>'''>'7;.  L'iihap]jily  ni\-  work  in  that  connection 
havini;  been  of  a  private  nature,  Dr.  Dawson's  e\er_\-  error  has  been  faith- 
fully reprofluced  in  the  reprint  by  Dr.  Boasof  the  firsi  named  \'ocabular\-. 
To  these  circumstances  are  undoubtedly  attributable  several  of  Dr. 
Campbell's  mistakes,  thoui,di  a  careful  perusal  of  ni}-  own  Vocabularj- 
and  acc()mpan\'in[;  notes,  published  at  a  later  date,  would  have  prevented 
most  of  them.  Such  beins^^  the  case,  and  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of 
similar  errors,  I  have  thou<,dn  it  of  use  to  note  the  principal  faults  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  Dawson's  X'ocabularies.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  the  words  not  mentioned,  nor  indeed  fcjr  those  parts  of  the 
corrected  words  left  unaltered.  '  merely  correct  evident  and  essential 
errors.  .Apart  from  such  corrections,  Dr.  Dawson's  spellinj;  remains  intact. 
For  the  sake  of  briefness  I  i;ive  the  fault)-  words  under  their  cf)rrected 
form  only. 


Eiigliih.      I'hailhaii.        Tilto'tiiia. 
Father  i"llu'-iih  atlia'-a 


My  lu-aii 

t'stsi 

.M\-  lU'ck 

es'kos 

.Mj'  toot 

esKuh' 

esKia' 

My  bone 

est'se"' 

est  sun 

-uh 

Villatf,. 

Ki'-yi'-' 

Koii'-a 

My  luisbaiul  esKuh-ir'-na  sKe-lr'-ni'i 


Dayli^lit 

ye-Ka' 

WilKl 

it'si' 

i'l'si' 

Fire 

Kon 

Kim 

Water 

thoo 

llioo 

Ice 

theiin 

thun 

River 

tlioo-ilr'si'i 

thoo-za-za 

Leaf 

e'tfine' 

a'tuna 

Grass 

'klnah 

klo-ye 

Feathers 

1  'sosli 

me-t'sosa 

Mosquito        t'sih  t'si-a 

Three  tha-t*'  tlia-di-i.a 

Thirty  that-tsosnan 


Not    /'/:•  father,   hut   father  (vocative).      Same  re- 
mark applies  to  synonyms  of  mother. 


This  last  word  means  "  iunise,"  -lot  "  villa>je." 
The  sill,-  which  in  Dawson's  Wic.ihiilary  precedes 
tliis  word,  and  the  three  tlirit  follow  imme- 
diately, means  ci^o,  /,  nw,  and  recalls  to  mind 
the  Chinook  iiaika,  probably  used  bv  the 
eiitjuirer  towards  his  interpreter.  It  is  al- 
together foreign  to  the  word.s  wherein  it  is 
incorporated  in  Dawson's  Vocabulary, 


This  last  won!  means  literally:  little  water. 


The  proper  spelling  of  these  words  is  probably 
'qosh  ;  me-t'i.|osa.  The  clicking  sound  is 
essential.  These  words  mean  'down,'  not 
feathers  ;  me-t'sosa  means  "its  ilown.  " 


wamm 


too 


I  R  \N,SAl  TK\NS    I'K     I  I 


lANADIAN    iNSliri  Tlv 


|\OI..   VI. 


1  ' 

n    i 

•    'i 

V 

I 

f 

skel-e'-ii;i  (or  r.iiiiei-  sKo-loii.t)  ino.ins 

ya./.,i 

kds  (or  ratlu'r   k"s) 

tih 

tsoi)  I  or  ralluT  I'soo) 


hurt  ho    iiiitoiiiiiiits, 

iiu    luisliaiul,  no) 
iloiulU'ss  skv 

I'loilil 

j^rouso 

spruce  [iifiit-'^  in\'iii) 


malt 

^ky  (in  nonoral) 

sky 

l>iril 

Iriv 

salmon 

I 

tlioii 


g'cs  (probahly)  wliitf  salmon 

iiin-e  iliiui 

sin'-f  I 

a-noli,  a-n;  are  interji'itioiis  wliiili  nuMii      toiiu'  lirri'!  not  vt'rbs  mi'aninjf  to  I'oiTie 

ta  is  an  inlerji-cliiMi  wliii-li  moans  K'^''"  '•  '*"•  'm*  !  ""•  'i'  Vf'^'" 

sinluli',  sinta'  mean  be  sealeil  (ami  i|uiel )  not  lo  sit 

Of  thf  verbs  some  are  at  the  first  person,  others  at  the  second,  a  few 
at  the  tliird.  and  others  at  the  -'iipersonal.  Dawson's  Vocabularies  hint 
at  no  (Hflereiice  in  Indian  between  fly  and  l)ir(l,  lie  anfl  that,  toni^iie  and 
n.niith,  house  and  xiliai^e.  man  and  husband. 

I  he  abo\e  reniark  concernini;  the  \erbs  holds  Liood  relatively  to  those 
recorded  by  Dr.  l-?o;i>,  i  niajorit\-  of  wiiich  are  at  the  sec<ind  person. 
Others,  \\hicii.  in  the  latter's  Vocabular}-.  are  monosyllabic,  cannot  be 
correct  for  the  reason  presented  in  the  course  of  my  paper. 

As  to  G.  (}ibl)s'  N'ocabulary,  the  admission  by  its  compiler  that  it  "is 
not  .ilways  aho-ether  correct"  (Tenth  Rep.,  H.A.A.S..  p.  68)  renders 
any  criticism  on  the  same  umiecessarv. 


N 


\oTl'.  W'liinllif  al)ii\i- w.is  wniion,  I  was  not  vi'l  .ui|iiainlfil  with  Or.  Uoass  short 
"  V'ocabiilarv  of  till-  Chilcolin  Lanjifiiajije  "  (TwelCth  Ueport  on  the  North  West  tribes 
ot  Canada.  li.A..A.S.).  which  teems  with  errors.  Hut  that  gentleman,  bein^  a  con- 
scientious scholar,  t.'ikes  care  to  preface  it  with  the  remark  that  since  he  is  "not 
familiar  with  the  j>r;iinm,itical  siiiutme  oi'  the  lanKu.i>;e,  the  vocabulary  must  be  held 
subject  ti'  revision,  a  precaution  some  writers  are  not  loyal  enoujjh  lo  take.  In  this 
connection,  I  would  lake  the  liberty  to  observe  that  the  double  consonant  //,  pronounced 
exactly  as  in  Knulish.  is  of  very  common  occurrence  in  all  the  I')en6  dialects.  Now, 
since  Dr.  Hoas,  and  quite  a  few  others,  lender  by  fl  the  sibilant  /  which  I  usually  repre- 
sent by  an  inverteil  /.  1  would  ask  :  How  do  those  authors  transtyibe  the  common  // 
soutnl  (  -  I  •  ll  which  we  tind,  for  instance,  in  the  Chilcotin  nejfative  particle  /A/  (pro- 
nounced ilahl,  and  \\\  sucti  w,>rds  as  linn  (pronounced  tloon),  "mouse,"  «■////<' (prohibitive 
particle,  tw,i-Jhii,  "  he  was  born,"  f/iiiud,"  very  fjood, "  //ati/a,  "  veiy  man>',  '  (not 
"  nianv,  '  .is  Dr.  Moas  has  itl,  etc.  Dr.  Hoas  spells  this  last  word  llaa'lla,  that  is, 
with  two  iilentical  //'s.  thou)jfh  the  sounil  represented  bv  the  first  is  verv  dirtereiil  inileed 
troiii  lli.ii  iif  ilic  last,  wherein  there   is  absolulelv  no  /  sound. 


IVoi..  VI. 


(in  ni'iioial) 


1 

oine 

i\i' 

>il 

!ul,  a  ffw 
irics  hint 
i;4iic  and 

'  to  those 
i  person, 
ninot  be 


Kit  it  "is 
renders 


Hoas's  sliorl 
■West  Iribes 
)eiiif>;  a   I'oii- 

hc  is  "not 
lust  be  lielil 
ikc.      Ill  this 

pronounced 
;cls.  Now, 
sually  repre- 
.•  common  // 
clc  lUi  (pro- 
'(proliibitive 
many,"  (not 
tla,  that  is, 
ereiil  indeed 


